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We commend the book as a useful and valuable little contribution 
to the discussion of the significance of the use of the individual subject 
in the psalms. Its value is enhanced by the historical-critical discus- 
sion of Psalm-interpretation. 

John P. Peters. 
St. Michael's Church, 

New York, N. Y. 

GENERAL CHURCH HISTORY: PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS. 

Professor Moncrief's book * aims to meet the needs particularly 
of two classes of readers : first, beginners in the study of church history 
in the theological schools ; second, general, nonprofessional, readers 
who wish to know something of the career of the Christian church 
from the earliest times. The plan of the work is simple. Following 
the common division of the Christian era into periods, the author 
gives an account of the principal religious movements, notes their rela- 
tion to human affairs on a broad scale, and explains the significance of 
outstanding events and the influence of eminent personalities. 

The work is accordingly descriptive and explanatory rather than 
narrative. The object seems to be to enable the student not so much 
to remember historical events as to understand them. The effect upon 
the reader is that, instead of the weariness and distraction with which 
beginners are often troubled on account of the way in which some 
church historians heap together events, important or insignificant, with 
no distinct guiding principle, or make digressions which unwind into 
long and wearisome dissertations, he begins to perceive that the 
bewildering maze has a meaning and a thrilling interest, because it 
exhibits the working of great principles which stand in the closest 
relation to problems of our own time. 

The author also takes good care to guard the beginner against the 
danger <of being satisfied with the general knowledge which a short 
history supplies. Carefully prepared bibliographies, with occasional 
comments on the character of works named, remind the student of 
the extent of the field and direct him how to explore it. 

Such a book meets a real need, not only of the classes mentioned, 
but of teachers in ordinary theological seminaries. The method of 
teaching church history by making students "get up" a text-book 
containing the necessary information is very unsatisfactory as to imme- 

1 A Short History of the Christian Church. By John W. Moncrief. Chicago: 
Revell, 1902. 456 pp. $1.50. 
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diate results and supplies little stimulus to further study. Entire 
dependence on the lectures of a professor is almost worse. With such 
a work as Professor Moncrief's in the hands of his students a teacher is 
free to lay the emphasis where he will, and by training his students in 
the judicious use of the documents and works cited he may effect a 
broadening of their minds and stimulate them to continue their reading 
(which, by the way, is rather unusual) after they have left the seminary. 

One cannot, of course, be satisfied with the author's historical per- 
spective at every point. When, for example, a large amount of space, 
as is proper, is assigned to continental philosophy and theology in the 
eighteenth century, and the influence of Presbyterian, Independent, 
and Baptist life in England during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is represented by only half-a-dozen lines each, there would 
seem to be at least a lack of proportion. We hope that future editions 
of the book may correct this. Then, too, the insertion of a few care- 
fully prepared maps would be an aid to the reader. 

In accordance with his position that " church history is an organic 
part of general history," the author is careful to explain the general con- 
ditions of the peoples concerned in the different epochs of the church. 
One of the great disadvantages under which both "secular" and 
"sacred" history have generally been studied is] that they are con- 
ceived as fundamentally distinct. The time is at hand when the stu- 
dent of political, social, or economic history will recognize the impor- 
tant influence of religion upon these phases of human life, and when 
the student of church history will see that narrow and false views of 
the part which religion has played in the world are the sure result of 
isolating it for purposes of study. Of course, the distinction between 
political history, for example, and the history of religion is valid, but 
it should not be forgotten that it is only by abstraction they can be 
separated. The true teacher of either one of these will do his work 
well only when its phenomena are considered as, in part, the product 
of forces of the other class. Especially must the theological seminary 
insist that its students shall study history in its integrity. 

How comes it that church history, notwithstanding its relation to 
those things which affect us most deeply of all, is not studied so widely 
or with such stirring interest as political history? Is not this the 
reason : in the latter we are either dealing immediately with political 
units whose present condition and future destiny are of profound con- 
cern to us and whose past is vitally related to their future, or we are 
dealing with past conditions of other peoples in the hope of discover- 
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ing some answer to questions pressing upon us now for a practical 
solution ; while in church history this is often left out of sight. To be 
more definite : church history labors under a heavy incubus of dogma- 
tism and traditionalism which are supposedly based on some final 
authority. Some definitely formulated creed and some definite form 
of church organization is conceived as derived from apostolic teaching. 
Thus some of our greatest problems are settled for us in advance, and 
church history becomes mainly a record of conformity with or depar- 
ture from these. Consequently interest fails because so little is at stake. 
The account of schisms and heresies of the past becomes a dreary record 
of aberrations. 

Now, church history ought to be dominated by the practical inter- 
est ; that is, it ought to be studied and written with the hope of obtain- 
ing some answer to questions of our own time. For example, Christian 
thought is now deeply concerned with the question, What is Chris- 
tianity? It is imperative that this question be answered anew. No 
dogmatic or other system of the past can supply the answer. That 
must come out of the history of the Christian religion. Church his- 
tory, if truly appreciated, is dominated, not by a bare scientific interest 
in mere facts, but by the highest of all practical interests, the religious 
interest. 

Hence also we must think of Christianity as religion, rather than 
as church. It is a great religious fact today. History must tell us 
where it came from. It must tell us how it began, what elements 
entered into its earliest existence, how it has been influenced by exter- 
nal conditions, how it rejected elements of other religions in its prog- 
ress, or how it absorbed something from them. We must begin to 
write " History of the Christian Religion," instead of " History of the 
Christian Church." This means, of course, that the study of compara- 
tive religion ought no longer to be neglected in theological seminaries. 
Christianity is not to be understood out of relation to the phenomena 
of religion before Christ and after Christ. By this broader view of the 
history of Christianity may we expect help, not only in seeking to decide 
such pressing questions as the relations of church and state and the 
great missionary problems, but also for the scarcely less important 
task of constructing a new Christian apologetic and dogmatic. The 
theological sciences, if properly treated, will be based on the facts of 
Christian history and the historical method. 

George Cross. 

McMaster University, 
Toronto, Can. 



